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THE SACRAMENT OF HEALING 
(Jas. $:14-15) 


The epistle of St James, along with that of St Jude and the second of 
St Peter, belongs to a group of writings which, because they are 
independent of the great Pauline and Johannine corpus, have an 
importance all their own. Together with parts of the Acts of the 
Apostles and, to some extent, the synoptic gospels they are our chief 
quarry when it comes to drawing the material for a picture of the 
earliest church of all, the Jewish church, its organisation, its mentality, 
its doctrine, its prejudices. The passage with which we are dealing 
occurs at the end of the epistle of St James and furnishes the only 
allusion in the New Testament to our sacrament of last anointing. 
The earliest allusion to a rite of last anointing in Christian practice apart 
from the New Testament is to be found in Origen (third to fourth 
century).! Our interpretation of this passage of St James will therefore 
derive mainly from the New Testament itself and from near- 
contemporary Jewish literature and practice. 

After an inscription the epistle begins with a homily on patiently 
bearing suffering (1:1-18) ; the writer then speaks of the duty of living 
according to the gospel (1:19-29). This is followed by a warning 
against unjust discrimination of the poor (2:1-13), after which comes 
the well-known passage on the importance of showing one’s faith by 
good works (2:14-26). There follow homilies on the control of the 
tongue (3:1-12), on true and false wisdom (3:13-18), on the causes of 
strife (4:1-12). In 4:13-5:6 there is a series of admonitions and proverbs 
directed against the traders and the rich, and in §:7-20 a similar series 
of proverbial admonitions on patience (7-11), on swearing (12), on 
prayer—especially for those who are sick (13-18)—and on winning 

1 Hom. 2 in Levit. GCS 29 29sf. Origen quotes the text of St James to illustrate the 
seventh means of remitting sin in the N.T., ‘ when the sinner bathes his couch in tears 
. . . and when he is not ashamed to show his sin to the priest of the Lord and seek the 
remedy.’ But it is not certain that Origen looks on the ritual as a /ast anointing prior to 
entry to another life, rather than as a sacrament of physical and spiritual restoration. 
cf. Paul F, Palmer, s.j., ‘The purpose of anointing the sick,’ Theological Studies, xix, 
1958, pp. 309-44. After a detailed study of early prayer formularies and sacramentaries 
Father Palmer concludes that ‘ up to the middle of the twelfth century there is little in 
the documents to commend the view that extreme unction was looked upon as the 


preparation of the dying Christian soul for immediate entrance to heaven. The one 
purpose . . . was to cure the sick person both physically and spiritually ’ (art. cit., p. 342). 
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put together without any clear-cut principle of division ; like links of 
a chain each passage follows on the other through an association of 
ideas or words. The epistle as a whole is intended to inculcate a way 
of life and practical wisdom pleasing to God, the dominant motives 
being the love of God and our neighbour and a supernatural outlook 
on life, its temptations and sufferings, its wealth and poverty. The 
style is parenetic, like that of late Jewish literature ; the predominant 
literary form is the proverb—reminding one to some extent of the 
work of Jesus Sirach, or the synoptic tradition; the emphasis on 
practical life and wisdom gives a strong Jewish colouring to the whole 
work. Christian traits are few, but those which do exist are so inserted 
into the woof of the work as to leave little doubt that the letter is by 
a Jewish Christian author2 

The writer signs himself: ‘James the servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (1:1). According to tradition this is James the Less, 
the brother (cousin) of Jesus and the head of the Christian community 
at Jerusalem. Along with Peter and John he was looked upon by 
St Paul as one of the ‘ pillars of the Church’ (Gal. 2:9). No con- 
vincing reason has been brought forward for denying that this James? 
is the author of the epistle. His letter, therefore, is an important 
document, emanating from a Jewish Christian milieu and witnessing 
to an important church. Much has been written on the relationship 
of the letter to that of St Paul to the Romans, especially as regards the 
controversy on faith and good works. The latter does not concern us 
here, but the general impression is that St James’ theology is pre- 
Pauline in character (though not necessarily in date) and closer to the 
synoptic tradition. 

The over-all character of the epistle, as well as the inscription ‘to 
the twelve tribes of the dispersion,’ shows that it was written for Jewish 
Christians of the diaspora. Nowhere else in the New Testament is the 


1 To mention the important ones: the author speaks of ‘ faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (2:1) ; of ‘the law of freedom’ (1:25; 2:12); of being begotten to God 
through the * word of truth’ (1:18) ; of ‘ the honourable name,’ which in the context 
is the name of the Lord Jesus Christ (2:7) ; of the ‘ coming of the Lord’ (5:7-11) and 
of the ‘ elders of the church’ (5:14). His admonition on swearing recalls the parallel 
admonition in the sermon on the mount (5:12). The theory of A. Meyer (Das Ratsel 
des Jakobsbriefes, 1930) that the epistle was originally a Jewish writing, later re-edited and 
given a Christian slant by a Christian author, has not gained general acceptance. 
(Cf. however B. S. Easton in The Interpreter’s Bible, voL. x1, 1957, who in his intro- 
duction to the epistle of James revives Meyer’s hypothesis with modifications.) 

2 The other James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, had been put to death 
by Herod Agrippa about 40 A.D. (Acts 12:2). 

3 * The twelve tribes of the dispersion ’ could well mean the whole Christian Church 
but it is more probable that the writer looks on the small Jewish Christian community, 
the remnant which has believed in the Messiah, as the true Israel—in flesh and spirit— 
and therefore the true people of the tribes. 
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as are | Christian community called by the Jewish term synagogue (2:2). It 
ks of | was written at a time when Jewish Christians were still an important 
on of | body within the Church, therefore not later than the fall of Jerusalem ; 
| Way and since we maintain St James to have been the writer, it must have 
tives heen written before his death, about A.D. 62. 
tlook The passage on the anointing of the sick occurs in the course of an 
The _ admonition about prayer at the end of the epistle. The following is a 
inant | rather literal translation of the portion in which we are here interested : 


f the 


ie a (13) Does any one among you suffer? Let him pray. Is any one cheerful? Let 


him sing praise. (14) Is any one sick among you? Let him call for the presbyters 
vhole of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
serted the Lord. (15) And the prayer of faith will save the one who is infirm and the Lord 
is by will raise him up. And if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven. (16) Confess 
therefore your sins to one another and pray for each other, that you may be healed ; 

for the powerful prayer of a just man has great effect. 


of the 

- Less, From a warning against the wrong use of the name of God by 

unity swearing (v. 12) St James passes to its right use in prayer. By prayer 

mn by the pious man can raise himself up to God, no matter what his external 
con- circumstances may be : if he suffers, then, instead of complaining, let 


umes ? him pray to God ; if he is in good spirits, then, instead of dissipating 
ortant himself, let him sing God’s praise; if he is sick, then, instead of 
essing — worrying or relying on human aid, let him call in the ministers of the 
ship Church that they may pray over him. 


ds the Is any one sick among you? Nothing in the text indicates that 
ern us | anything other than bodily sickness is in question, nor are we told how 
s pre- | sick the person is. In the Jewish mind, it is true, sin and sickness were 


to the closely linked, somewhat as cause and punishment, or as twin evils to 

which our fallen flesh is heir. But it is first of all from bodily sickness, 
yn to | whatever the cause to which St James may have attributed it, that the 
lewish sick person is to be healed. Or, perhaps, it would be better to specify 
‘isthe | that St James does not differentiate between sin and sickness in quite 
cd Jesus | the same way that we do—any more than he differentiates between 
to God | body and soul, in accord with ideas which we inherit more from Greek 


aan philosophy than from the Hebrew world. For St James the object of 


paralld the anointing ritual is the concrete sick person—body and soul—and 
s Rats! its effect is restoration, both bodily and spiritual. 

ited and A ¢ Sa ee hs k? 
tance. The fundamental meaning of asthenés is ‘ without strength,’ ‘ weak. 


s intro | The noun asthenia is the word generally used in the gospels for the 
many sicknesses healed by Jesus. So many were cured (therapeuesthai) 
from their sicknesses (or from ‘ spirits’ (Luke 8:2; cf. Luke 5:15)) 
ae that Matthew (8:17) saw in Jesus the fulfilment of Is. 53:4: * himself 
spirit— has taken our sicknesses and borne our infirmities.’ The word astheneia 

does uot per se connote a grave illness; there may, however, be a 
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‘sickness unto death’ (John 11:4), just as there may be a “sin unto 
death’ (1 John 5:16). Further on (v.15) St James uses the word 
kamnon, which means to be physically weary or debilitated. Accord- 


ing to the prevailing idea of the time sickness could be brought about | 


either by spirits (cf. Matt. 17:18 ; Luke 13:11—‘ a spirit of sickness’) 
or by sins (1 Cor.11:30; Mark 2:5).2 Whence the treatment of 
sickness in the ancient world generally was not merely medicinal but 
often exorcistic as well. (See p. 38, note 2.) 

Let him call for the presbyters of the Church. It is part of the super- 
natural outlook on life inculcated by St James that when sickness comes 
the sick person should rely first and foremost on prayer, in the present 
instance on the official and powerful prayer of the presbyters of the 
Church. Our word for presbyters is priests. Yet, in ordinary Greek 
usage the word for a priest (meaning one deputed to offer sacrifice to 
the deity) is hiereus; it is the word used throughout the Greek 


Septuagint translation for the Hebrew kohén. But it is very rarely | 


used in the New Testament, except in reference to the priests of the 
Jewish liturgy. The English word priest comes from the Greek 
presbuteros (presbyter) which is a comparative form meaning, primarily, 
‘ one who is older,’ as opposed to one who is younger (nedteros). Then 
it can mean an ‘old man’ or, again, an ‘elder,’ that is, one who isa 
member of a college of elders. In the last case it is more a title of 
dignity than an indication of age (like our ‘ Senator’). Colleges of 
elders were a feature of Jewish life and history. In early Hebrew history 
elders were the ruling authorities of tribes or clans ; after the conquest 
of Canaan Jewish cities were ruled by elders; and, in the last two 
centuries before Christ we find that the elders had representation on 
the Jewish high council along with the high-priests and the teachers of 
the Law. Lastly, we know from Jewish inscriptions that synagogues 
were administered by colleges of elders. 

In the New Testament local churches were administered, at least 


1 Bauer, however, notes that the meaning to be sick beyond hope, to wither away, even 
to die (Wis. 4:16 ; 15:9), is not impossible. 

2 On the link between sin and sickness and on our Lord’s apparent correction of the 
prevailing Jewish mentality (John 9:2) see T. Worden, * The meaning of sin,’ Scripture, 
IX, 1957, p. 46. 

8 This does not, of course, imply that early Christian ministers did not exercise 
priestly functions. Christ himself is never called an hiercus, except in the epistle to the 
Hebrews where he is depicted as a high-priest (archiereus) exalted to heaven, and the 
counterpart to the high-priest of the Jewish liturgy. Yet the priestly character of 
Christ’s redemptive work cannot be denied. The fact is that Christianity, for all its 
originality, emerged as a sect of Judaism. The first Christians, while possessing their 
own rites (breaking of bread, baptism) and their own identity, still participated in the 
cult of the temple. The technical term ‘ priests’ (hiereis) still belonged to the ministers 
of the Jewish liturgy. 

In 1 Pet. 2:5, 9 Christians are called a ‘ holy priesthood ’ (hierateuma). But the whole 
passage derives from Exod. 19:6 and has to be interpreted in the light of it. 
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during the early period, by colleges of elders and the analogy with the 
contemporary Jewish synagogues is striking. We find elders in the 
church at Antioch (Acts 11:30) ; we find them installed by St Paul in 
the churches of Lystra, Derbe and Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 14:23) ; we 
find them in Jerusalem along with the Apostles, making decrees for the 
Church (Acts 15:2, 4, 6, 22. ; 16:4— Apostles and elders,’ analogy to 
the Jewish synhedrium ?1). Together the elders form the presbyterion 
(1 Tim. 4:14), a word which almost certainly means the ‘college’ of 
elders, and not an abstract ‘ eldership ’ or * priesthood.’ In one passage 
outside the pastoral epistles the presbyters are also designated episcopoi 
(literally “ overseers’), which shows that the use of the titles was as yet 
in a fluid state, the one connoting dignity, the other a status or office 
(cf. Acts 20:18-35).? 

In our passage the presbyters of the Church are clearly the college of 
elders that presided over the Christian community. The definite article 
sets them apart ; they are not merely a venerable body of charismatics. 
It is also clear that it is by virtue of their office as heads of the local 
church that they have the power of healing.* 

The early Church knew of a charism of healing, a communication 


1 cf. Bornkamm, TWNT v1 663, 15ff. 

2 In the pastoral epistles too the office of episcopos might appear identical with that 
of presbyter, viz. ‘ to preside ’ and ‘ to teach’ (1 Tim. 5:17; 3:5; Tit. 1:9) ; in Tit. 1:5 
where Titus is told to establish presbyters in each city, a description of the ideal bishop 
immediately follows ! And yet the two functions cannot be identified absolutely. The 
episcopos is always singular ; the presbyters always form a college and the passages about 
each office are quite distinct, with the exception of Tit. 1:5, 7-9. Even in this passage 
the change of number and the special enumeration of qualities speaks against absolute 
identification. The two offices, according to Bornkamm, are envisaged from different 
points of view. He discerns in the pastoral epistles a tendency towards the monarchical 
episcopate, growing up alongside of the Jewish tradition of elders, a process which 
appears already at an earlier stage in Acts 20:17, 28 for the same area (Asia Minor) and 
in 1 Clement (for Rome). The college of presbyters appear only in Jewish churches, or 
in churches founded by Jews (Bornkamm, TWNT vi 667-8). By the commencement 
of the second century the monarchical episcopate is widespread (cf. especially the letters 
of Ignatius Martyr). According to Catholic faith it was of divine institution ; therefore 
the powers of order and jurisdiction which belonged to the bishops must have been 
borne and transmitted in the earlier period by the Apostles or ‘ apostolic delegates ’ such 
as Timothy and Titus. 

3 With this Bornkamm is in agreement (TWNT v1 664). But he goes on: ‘ Since 
James 5:16 does not speak of confession of sins before priests but of mutual confession 
and prayer for one another and, especially, of the power of prayer of the just man, 
James 5:14 will not allow any deductions on the place of the presbyters as confessors or 
on their function as liturgists of the community.” One will agree with the first part of 
this statement ; there is not sufficient evidence to indicate that the confession of which 
James speaks is sacramental confession. But the second part is open to question. If, as 
he himself claims, the charism of healing is attached to the office of the presbyters ; if, 
as the text would seem to indicate, the ritual has the character of a sacrament, then surely 
the presbyters are more than wise or just men praying for a sick person. The rite of 
anointing is one of the evidences, along with the ‘ laying on of hands of the priestly 
college’ (1 Tim. 4:14) and the presiding over the eucharistic meal, which we must 
a with the presbyters, that the office of the presbyters also included the power 
of order. 
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of the Holy Spirit to certain favoured Christians (cf. 1 Cor. 12:6, 9, 
11, 28). Believers in Jesus would, according to Mark 16:18, “lay their 
hands on the sick and they would be well.’ Such special gifts or 
charisms were clearly sporadic manifestations of the Spirit and not 
connected, so far as we can determine, with any office or rite. But 
the healing ritual described by St James, while it is of the same order 
as these charisms of healing, is not of the same kind. In St James the 
power of healing is connected with the office of the presbyters. 

And let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. The presbyters are to pray over the man—not ‘for’ him. The 
sense is local ; they gather round the sick person, who lies prostrate, 
and pray over him.) In the next verse the prayer is called the * prayer 
of faith,’ that is, prayer inspired by complete faith. In the teaching of 
Jesus faith is an absolute prerequisite for the performance of miracles 
(Matt. 21:21 ; Mark 9:23 ; 11:22-4; 16:17f.) and of works of healing 
(Matt. 9:22 ; Mark 5:34; 16:18; Luke 8:48), while St James himself 
says in 1:6: “Let him pray in faith, in no way wavering, for he that 
wavers is like the billow of the sea, stirred and tossed by the wind.’ 
This prayer of faith is accompanied by an anointing with oil, the oil 
being olive oil which in the ancient world was a universal therapeutic 
agent. When our Lord sent his disciples out into the villages and 
towns of Galilee to preach the kingdom we are told that ‘they 
anointed many sick with oil and healed them’ (Mark 6:13), a practice 
which was no doubt a prelude to the rite described by St James and of 
the same order. In the prayer of the priests and the material anointing 
with oil one can detect the two elements of a sacrament.? ‘In the 


1 The preposition epi could possibly hide an allusion to an imposition of hands, 
mentioned in Mark 16:18 and in the rite mentioned by Origen (Hom. in Lev. 2:4). 

2 Aleiphd (to anoint) in the Greek Septuagint nearly always translates the Hebrew 
stk, used of anointing in the ordinary material or therapeutic sense. Another Hebrew 
verb, masah, is used of anointing in the sacral sense, e.g. the anointing of kings. This 
is usually translated by the Greek chrid. (The passive masiah (messiah) is translated 
christos, anointed one). 

Anointing texts in the N.T. fall into three categories : (1) anointing the body as an 
expression of joy and good spirits (Matt. 6:17) ; (2) anointing a guest to do him honour 
(Luke 7:38, 46; John 12:3; Matt. 26:7; Mark 14:3—in the last three instances the 
anointing is given a deeper sense: it was done in anticipation of our Lord’s burial ; 
(3) anointing the sick (Mark 6:13; Jas. 5:14; cf. Luke 10:34). Apropos of the 
anointing of the sick, Schlier notes that in the ancient world olive oil was used not only 
for purely therapeutic or medicinal purposes (cuts, bruises, skin-diseases, etc.) but also 
as a magic-medicinal or exorcistic agent. The demarcation line between the two uses is 
never aan for all sicknesses (and especially those of a psychic character) could be 
traced to demonic influence. The exorcistic use of oil is testified to in Jewish writings 
(Test. Sal. 18, 34; Vita Adam 36, 40-42 ; Slav. Hen. 22, 8f.) and also in the Christian 
Act. Thomae (67). 

Along with this exorcistic usage there also developed a sacramental practice ; it was 
to be found among certain Gnostics in the form of a baptism of oil ; it existed in the 
Church, in the form of an exorcism either before or after the rite of baptism ; it was 
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New Testament anointing with oil is a medicinal-exorcistic action on 
the sick. In Mark 6:13 the apostles, in conjunction with their preaching 
of penance and their casting out of demons, heal the sick and are 
therefore messengers and bearers of the dawning kingdom of God. 
In Jas. 5:14 the same medicinal-exorcistic ritual of anointing with oil is 
carried out on the sick by the officials of the church and brings with it 
a healing which—corresponding to that which in Mark 6:13 gives 
health for the kingdom of God—here in the situation of the Church 
gives health to body and soul (forgiveness of sins). Jas. 5:14 dwells 
on the carrying out of the whole ritual. The anointing with oil takes 
place under invocation of the name of the Lord and is enclosed by 
prayer which, as a prayer of faith, works health and forgiveness. The 
oil has, in fact, the character of a sacramental material.’ ? 

In the name of the Lord, that is, under invocation of the name of the 
Lord. The Lord could possibly mean God, in the absolute sense (as 
in 5:2), but more likely, in this rite carried out by Christian priests, it 
is Jesus Christ, in whose name it was promised that mighty deeds would 
take place (Matt. 7:22; Mark 9:38; 16:17; Luke 10:17; Acts 3:6; 
4:10; 16:18). 

And the prayer of faith will save the one who is infirm and the Lord will 
raise him up. And if he has committed sins he will be forgiven? The 
juxtaposition in the one sentence of human prayer and effort on the 
one hand and divine operation on the other lead one to think that 
St James makes no distinction in effect between the saving and the 
raising up, but only in attribution. Both mean the same thing. But 
what do they mean ? 

St James himself uses the word sdzein to connote salvation in the 
era to come, salvation from judgment and therefore from eternal 
death, in other words salvation which consists in ‘ eternal life’ (1:21 ; 
2:14 4:12; §:20). Elsewhere in the New Testament the word has 
the same meaning generally, but not in contexts where there is question 
of sickness or death or their danger (Matt.9:21; Mark 5:28, 34; 
6:56 ; 10:52; Luke 8:48 et al.). Similarly egeirein which occurs only 
here in James can refer either to resurrection from the dead (1 Cor. 
15:15f., 29, 32, 35, 42-4, 52; 2 Cor.1:9; 4:14) or simply to raising 
up from sickness, to making well and whole again (cf. Matt. 9:5-7, 25 ; 


1 Schlier, art. cit. 232 
2 On this verse see, especially, Michel, Das Regensburger Neue Testament, Band 8 


Pustet 1953, pp. 172-4 





practised, as a sacrament of the dead, by the Mandeans and the Markosites. (The latter 
practice, however, is doubtful. It may have been no more than an anointing of the 
dead.) —Schlier, TWNT 1 230-2. 
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Mark 1:31; 2:9, 11f.; $:41; 9:27; Acts 3:7 et al.).1_ Here in the 
present context the most obvious meaning of the words seems to be 
that the sick man will be ‘ saved’ from death and ‘ raised up’ to life 
and health. This interpretation, which seems to be demanded by the 
context, is confirmed by the fact that any deviation from it is beset 
with difficulties such as the following : 

1 If one takes it that the salvation of v. 15 means eschatological 


salvation, then the purpose of the ritual performed by the priests would | 


be to prepare the man for the ‘ coming of the Lord’ of which St James 
speaks in 5:7. The prayer of faith would save the man from final 
judgment and give him life and salvation in the era to come. But 
against this one can object that there is no reason why such a ritual 
should be performed for the benefit of a sick man. Perhaps because 
he is on the point of death ?- But there is no mention of a likelihood of 
death and, in any case, the possibility of imminent death would have 
little significance if St James in common with early Christians was 
acutely conscious of the possibility of a proximate coming of the Lord, 

2 Inv. 16 St James bids his readers * confess their sins and pray for 
one another in order that they may be healed.’ Here the ‘ healing ’ he 
has in mind is clearly spiritual ; why not also in v.15? But it is by 
no means clear that the healing of v. 16 is spiritual (see below). Even 
ifit were, the context is not the same. In v. 15a there is question solely 
of bodily sickness ; only in v. 15b is it said ‘if he should have com- 
mitted sins he will be forgiven.’ 

3 A more difficult objection would be that St James promises this 
salvation without any reservation or thought of possible refusal, whence 
he can hardly be thinking of bodily salvation. But the same objection 
can be made to many other promises of the New Testament. In 


Mark 16:18 the promise of healing is no less explicit than it is here. | 


The early Christians cannot have been less aware than we are that, in 
spite of the power of healing attached to faith in Christ, sickness and 
death still held sway among them. Therefore in all the promises 
attached to faith in Christ there is implicit a tacit condition : * if it be 
the will of God’ (1 John 5:14f.). Fulfilment also depends on the faith 
of the prayer ; if faith is wanting, the prayer cannot be heard (Jas 1:6f.). 

But if the salvation in v.15 is spiritual in nature, then in what 
precisely does it consist ? It can hardly consist in salvation from sins 
which is a distinct effect of the rite, mentioned only in v.15b. Nor 
can it very well consist in an increase of that divine gift which each 
Christian bears within him and by which he is begotten to God (1:18), 


1 The Latin translation alleviabit stresses the idea of relief (physical or spiritual) and 
may have contributed to later theological development. It should be (with some Latin 
codices) adlevabit or allevabit. 
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for such an effect could hardly be described by the word ‘save.’ 
Lastly, if the effect of the anointing is spiritual salvation, then the 
purpose of the anointing of the sick man, which in the ancient world 
was universally therapeutic, is largely lost. 

It is more in keeping with the context, then, to adhere to the simple 
idea of salvation from death and restoration to health. It is true that 
the sacrament will then be a sacrament of healing, not a sacrament of 
preparation for death. But this apparent inversion of purpose may 
well be explained as the result of a normal development.! The fact is 
that there are two effects of the sacrament—restoration to health and 
forgiveness of sins. In the course of time the emphasis on the latter 
grew greater and the idea of preparing the sick person for death grew 
dominant. 

If he have committed sins, he will be forgiven. It may be that the man 
is sick not merely in body but also in his soul, through sin. To the 
Jewish mentality the two are always closely connected. St James has 
in mind grievous sins, not the day-to-day offences of which he speaks 
in 3:2. He also very probably understands that these sins will be 
publicly confessed (cf. the therefore in v. 16). And just as the miraculous 
healing by Jesus in Matt. 9:1-8 (Mark 2:1-12 ; Luke 5:17-26) operated 
first on the body and then on the soul, so here the ritual of the priests 
works not only on the body but also, when necessary, on the soul. It 
is in this respect, especially, that the rite performed by them differs 
from the charisms of healing elsewhere in the New Testament. 

The admonition concludes : Confess, therefore, your sins to one another 
and pray for one another, that you may be healed. . . . After mention of 
forgiveness of sins, St James concludes (‘therefore’) with a general 
exhortation to mutual confession. Public confession of sins in sorrow 
and repentance was known to the Jews (Dan. 9:4ff.; Neh. 9:2ff. ; 
Matt. 3:6; Mark 1:5) and was made by newly converted Christians 
at Ephesus (Acts 19:18) ;_ 1 John 1:9 speaks of its salutary effects and 
the Didache (14:1) bids Christians celebrate the Eucharist on Sundays 
‘after you have publicly made known your sins.’ So too James 
probably speaks of mutual confession of sins in the course of liturgical 

1 That the idea of preparing the sick person for death is of recent development has 
recently been suggested by several theologians (see p. 33, note 1). Also: de Letter, 
in Bijdragen, XVI, 1955, pp- 258-70 (reproduced in abstract in Theology Digest, tv, 1956, 
pp. 185-8) ; Roguet, The Sacraments: Signs of Life, London 1954; Peil, in Handbuch 
der Liturgik fiir Katecheten und Lehrer, Freiburg 1955, pp. 151-5 ; Spaemann, in Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch, vi, 1958, pp. 147-9; Botte, in La Maison-Dieu, xv, 1948, pp. 91-107; 
Meurant, in La Vie Spirituelle, March 1955, pp. 242-51. For an excellent commentary 
on all these works—and others in a contrary vein—see Charles Davis, in The Clergy 
Review, xvm, 1958, pp. 726-46. On the uncertainty or lack of fixity of form in the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction up to the Middle Ages, see Bernard Leeming, s.J. in 


The Principles of Sacramental Theology, 1956, pp. 421f. On the Canons of the Council of 
Trent and the deliberations preceding them, sce Palmer, art. cit. 
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service of God, such as still persists in the Confiteor. But there is no | 
adequate ground for thinking that a confession before priests is 
envisaged, or that it is followed by sacramental absolution. The 
readers are bid to confess their sins and pray for one another, that they } 
may be healed. Healed from spiritual need and sin? Or from bodily 
infirmity ? In view of the association in Jewish minds between sin 
and bodily infirmity, it seems more probable that the ‘healing’ 
St James has in mind embraces both. St Paul could say that because 
there were some among the Corinthians who received the Eucharist 


unworthily 


‘therefore there are among you many sick and infirm } 


and some die’ (1 Cor. 11:30). 

For the powerful prayer of a just man has great effect—as had that of 
the wonder-working Elias (vv. 17-18). The ‘just man’ could be an | 
allusion to the presbyters of whom he has been speaking, but in this 
later and broader context more probably means Christians generally. | 

So concludes St James’ account of the ritual of healing by the | 
presbyters of the early Church. Catholic commentators in general are 
not unaware of a certain Spannung between the text of St James and 


the theology 


Middle Ages. 


of the sacrament which has become current since the 
It needs but little reflection, however, to realise that 


the original motif of the sacrament of anointing is more in keeping 
with the character of the sacraments as a whole. The sacraments | 
envisage not directly the final end of man but his condition as a viator 
here on earth. The true sacrament of the dying is the viaticum ; the 
first end of the sacrament of anointing is to heal—both physically and 
spiritually. And from a pastoral point of view, what a consolation it 
would be for the priest to be able to assure the sick or the dying that 
the anointing is not a summons to the next world but rather—first and 


foremost—an antidote of death, a powerful remedy for life. 


KEVIN CONDON 


All Hallows College 
Dublin 


THE BIBLE AND EVOLUTION-II! 


The formation of Eve 


For the Catholic who is drawn to the theory of evolution the crux 
of the matter lies in the formation of Eve. This is described in 
Gen. 2:21-3: 





‘Then the Lord God cast a deep sleep upon the man, and | 


1 For Part I see Scripture, x1, 1959, pp. 6-22 
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he slept. He took one of his ribs and filled up flesh for it. And the 
Lord God built up a woman from the rib which he had taken from 
the man, and brought her to the man. And the man said: This time, 
this one is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ; this one shall be 
called woman, because this one has been drawn out of man.’ The 
decree of the Biblical Commission includes ‘ the formation of the first 
woman from the first man’ among those points of which the literal 
interpretation may not be called in question. The way in which the 
decree is worded led exegetes to conclude that they were free to regard 
the rib and the use made of it as a symbolic and figurative statement of 
the physical dependence of the body of Eve on that of Adam. The 
sacred author, while stating the fact of the formation of her body from 
that of Adam, was not concerned with the manner of that formation. 
Clamer gives expression to this interpretation : ‘ What matters in the 
Biblical narrative is not the mode in which the creation of Eve is 
depicted, which may be taken as a free and symbolic setting, but its 
doctrinal teaching. The decree of the Biblical Commission of 30 June 
1909, which includes the formation of the first woman from the first 
man among the points which must be taken as historical, is not opposed 
to the interpretation proposed above. The reserved manner in which 
the decree is expressed shows that it is only the fact itself which is 
under consideration, and not the details of the narrative, the symbolic 
meaning of which is in no way ruled out by the fact.’!_ Why the rib 
is mentioned at all is to show the identity of nature in Adam and Eve, 
and to give point to the teaching on marriage. As for the manner of 
Eve’s derivation from Adam, Renié calls it ‘ mysterious’?; and 
according to Hauret the common opinion is that it was miraculous ° ; 
others think that it can be explained within the evolutionary 
hypothesis.‘ 

Since the publication of the letter of Pére Vosté a number of 
Catholic authors have suggested or implied that it was not the intention 
of the sacred author to make any affirmation about the derivation of 


1 A. Clamer, Genése (coll. La sainte Bible), Paris 1953, p. 124 

2 J. Renié, Les origines de ’humanité d’apres la Bible, Paris 1950, p. 48 

3 C. Hauret, Origines, Lugon 1950, p. 100 

‘ Fr A. Michel, quoted by Hauret, op. cit., p. 101, provides an example of the kind 
of reconciliation between the Bible and science which is envisaged. He says: ‘ The 
interpretation of the Biblical text would perhaps be all the easier in the transformist 
hypothesis of the sudden mutation of two individuals, that of the female being provoked 
by the male.’ This is a reference to the theory that new characteristics appeared suddenly 
in one or two individuals and were transmitted by them to the rest of the group. 
Fr Michel’s suggestion is plausible at first sight, but does not bear closer investigation. 
Surely the transmission of new characteristics will be by way of copulation, and these 
new characteristics will appear not in the mates but in the progeny. If that is so, and if 
Fr Michel’s suggestion is correct, it would mean that the first man mated with an animal. 
Such a notion, repugnant in itself, is explicitly excluded by Genesis. 
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the body of Eve. According to them, his intention was to explain the _ of 
religious mystery of the origin and distinction of the sexes, within the an 
same human nature, with a view to their re-union in marriage, pe 
Soubigou, Lambert, Gelin and Chaine interpret the use of the rib in 
that sense, and say nothing of Eve’s body originating in that of Adam! tr 
Fr A. M. Dubarle says that ‘the purpose of this account is to affirm 9 
that the union of the two sexes in marriage is willed by God, and la 
not to insist on the preliminary origin of one from the other.’? re 
Fr de Vaux calls the verse in question “a picturesque expression of 
the intimate relationship between the man and the woman, which ex- 


} it 
plains their mutual attraction.’ * Fr H. Lusseau, who is regarded asa ¢f 
conservative scholar, writes: “In figurative language... the author  —g 


seems to teach this at least, that God used the body of Adam for the 0 
formation of the body of Eve. But in what way ? One may suppose h 


that it was used as the exemplary cause. The first woman would have _—f 
been created on the model of the first man. As distinct from the }_ ; 
animals, among which the first man found no helper like to himself, t 


Eve shares the same nature as Adam.’ * This interpretation is referred 
to by Gelin, when he says that between Adam and Eve there is at least 
a relationship of the exemplar to its copy.®> Hauret, who says that the 
manner of the formation of Eve is the secret of the Creator,® appears 
to approve of Lusseau’s interpretation. ‘ More and more exegetes and 
theologians,’ he says, * stimulated by the encouragement of the Encycli- 
cal Divino afflante Spiritu and emboldened by the liberal directives of 
the letter to Cardinal Suhard, propose, with the customary reservations, | 
an explanation (of Gen. 2:21-2) in which symbolism plays a larger 
part ’ and then he immediately quotes Lusseau, verbatim as above.’ 

This interpretation, it is true, exceeds the limits imposed by the 
Biblical Commission. It is proposed tentatively, and it would not be 
proposed at all, if its proponents did not understand that the liberty to 
make these suggestions had been extended to them by the letter of 
Pére Vosté, and if they did not think that there existed good 
reasons to support these suggestions. Their interpretation and-their 
arguments are submitted to the judgment of the Church. 

The first of their arguments is that the account of Eve’s formation 
in Gen. 2:22 belongs to the same tradition, the Yahwist, as the account 


a a 


1 L. Soubigou, Récit biblique des origines, u, Angers 1951, pp. 15-17; G. Lambert, 
‘L’encyclique Humani Generis et l’écriture sainte,’ Nouvelle revue théologique, 1951, 
pp. 236-41 ; A. Gelin, L’ami du clergé, 1956, p. 533 5 Problémes d’ancien testament, Paris 
1952, p. 63 ; J. Chaine, Le livre de la Genése, Paris 1948, pp. 39-41 

2 Quoted by G. Remy, De Ia création a Pere atomique autour de la Bible, Paris 1950, 
p. 101 3 La Genése (Bible de Jérusalem), Paris 1951, p. 45 

4H. Lusseau, Précis @’histoire biblique, 1, Paris 1948, pp. 55-6 

5 L’ami du clergé, 1956, p. $33 8 op. cit., p. 119 

7 op. cit., p. 118 
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of Adam’s creation in 2:7, and is marked by the same wealth of imagery 
and anthropomorphisms. In Gen. 2:7 God is depicted as acting as a 
potter ; in 2:22 as a surgeon and builder. This imagery is stripped 
away when these accounts are compared with that of the Priestly 
tradition in Gen. 1:27 : “God created man to his image ; to the image 
of God he created him ; man and woman he created them.’ In this 
latter account there is no waiting by man for a suitable mate, and no 
reference to Eve’s derivation from Adam. ‘ Since the Priestly author 
represents God as acting by the marvellous omnipotence of His word, 
it is at the same time and in the space of an instant that the man and 
the woman spring into being, as soon as the divine command has been 
given.’ 1 By the use of this later tradition, in which there is no mention 
of Eve’s physical dependence on Adam, the author seems to imply that 
his intention was not to use the earlier Yahwist tradition as a vehicle 
for information on this matter, but as a more graphic and explicit 
statement of something implicit in the Priestly narrative, namely 
the relationship of the sexes. 

The context of Gen. 2:22 shows what was the perspective of the 
author. In the context the emphasis lies not on how Eve was formed, 
but why she was formed. What Soubigou calls un probleme de 
destinée ® is evident in the account of Eve’s origin. We will examine 
the remote and proximate contexts in that order. 

The remote context is comprised by other Biblical texts which 
show that ‘ for the Biblical mind, sexual love is an enigma of human 
nature which inspired feelings of respect mingled with sacred awe, as 
being a mystery of the Creator. The author of the Book of Proverbs 
says that ‘ the way of a man with a maid,’ the conjugal union which 
multiplies life, is a thing which is beyond him and which he does not 
understand. The Canticle of Canticles, 8:6-7, extolling the love of 
spouses in words of fervent lyricism, says that its shafts are shafts of 
fire, and its flames the flames of Yahweh.’ ? The description of the 
formation of Eve from the side of Adam is well in line with these ideas. 
It is a popular and figurative explanation of the mutual attraction of 
the sexes, designed to teach that this attraction has been implanted in 
human nature by God Himself. 

Why it has been made an integral part of human nature is explained 
by the proximate context. It is implanted with a view to the union 
of the sexes in marriage. When Adam sees Eve he cries: ‘ This is 
why a man shall leave his father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh.’ The closeness of the union of man and 
wife in ‘ one flesh’ is emphasised by the fact that Eve is described as 

1 Lambert, art. cit., p. 241 2 op. cit., p. 16 
3 Lambert, art. cit., p. 239 4 cf. Soubigou, op. cit., p. 16 
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having been formed out of the flesh of Adam. She is drawn from him 
as woman, and returns to union with him as wife, as part of himself. 
‘The spouses effect a new unity, which is, in a way, a reciprocal 
completion for each of them, one being part of the other.’! In this 
passage of Gen. 2:21-4 ‘ we find inserted, delicately but profoundly, 
the ideal which the Creator assigns to the essential law of conjugal 
society, namely, unity and indissolubility. Only one woman is des- 
tined by God for a man to complete his being. And their union is 
indissoluble. Just as it is unlawful to dismember a living body, so it 
is unlawful to separate two people who, in the union of marriage, have 
become one flesh, one body.’ # 

The proximate context also shows that the sacred author was con- 
cerned with the fundamental similarity of nature in man and woman. 
The procession of the animals before Adam and his failure to find a 
mate among them, as described in Gen. 2:19-20, is regarded as a 
symbolic condemnation of the sin of bestiality.? This sin was prevalent 
among Orientals of the time, sometimes as a semi-ritualistic, semi- 
magical rite. The Babylonian ‘Poem of Gilgamesh’ implies that 
bestiality was natural to man in his primitive state ; the first man is 
represented as finding his pleasure with the beasts, eating, drinking 
and sleeping with them in a state of insouciant savagery. The Biblical 
author uses his account of Eve’s origin to show how greatly such a 
conception conflicts with the truth, and how much the sin of bestiality 
is at variance with the intentions of the Creator and with the nature of 
man himself. When God leads Eve to Adam, in the same way that 
he had previously led the beasts, Adam exclaims : ‘ This time, this one 
is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh ; this one shall be called 
woman, because this one has been drawn out of man.’ ‘ This time’ 
(in contrast to his failure to find a companion among the beasts), and 
the triple repetition of ‘this one,’ put the emphasis on the unity of 
nature in Adam and Eve. Eve too was superior to the beasts, because 
she had the same nature as Adam. In such a context the symbolism 
of Adam’s rib is used as a concrete expression of the oneness of mature 
in man and woman. This vivid statement of woman’s equality was 
especially necessary in a milieu in which her status was very low, and 
in which she was regarded as a chattel, a productive asset, a being 
inferior to man. 


1 Chaine, op. cit., p. 40 

2 Lambert, art. cit., p. 239. The Biblical ideal of marriage, inscribed in the origins 
of humanity, is in marked contrast to the picture presented by the Babylonian poem of 
Gilgamesh, according to which the first man was introduced to civilisation by a prosti- 
tute. cf. P. F. Ceuppens, Geneése I-III, Paris 1945, p. 185. 

3 Lambert, art. cit., p. 236; Soubigou, op. cit., p. 14 ; Gelin, art. cit., p. 534 

4 Soubigou, op. cit., p. 16 ; Chaine, op. cit., p. 40 
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The fact that the man gives the woman her name indicates his 
authority over her. It is not, however, the authority of a superior 
nature over an inferior nature, as in his dominion over the beasts, but 
marital authority, exercised within the bounds of the same eminent 
human dignity. “When he named the beasts . . . Adam had no 
thought of using their names to denote any relationship between them 
and himself. Here (Gen. 2:23), on the contrary, the name of the 
woman expresses the likeness of her nature to the man’s.’1 The 
relationship between Adam and Eve is stated lucidly and concisely by 
Fr Lagrange: ‘Man and woman make but the one thing, they share 
the same nature, superior to all the beasts by reason of the intelligence 
which thinks and speaks. However, because they have not absolutely 
the same aptitudes, they are a real complement, one to the other. 
Man is the first, the woman is created as his companion and his help- 
mate. The husband will love his wife as a part of himself; the wife 
will love her husband as her mainstay, the head on whom she 
depends.’ ? 

To sum up the foregoing interpretation of Gen. 2:21-2, it is sug- 
gested that, in his use of the symbolism of Adam’s rib, the Biblical 
author had no intention of making an affirmation about the derivation 
of Eve from Adam. It is suggested that he used this symbolism as a 
vehicle for affirmations about the origin and purpose of sexual love 
and about the oneness of nature in Adam and Eve, in man and woman. 
If it is conceded that this interpretation is possible, it may still be asked 
why so highly coloured a manner of conveying these truths was 
chosen. 

Fr Lambert says that various reasons have been given. In the first 
place there are etymological reasons. According to the primitive 
mentality, a relationship between words denoted a relationship between 
the things designated. “Adam” means ‘man’; ‘adamah’ means 
‘red earth.’ ‘Ish’ is the word for the husband ; ‘ ishshah’ the word 
for the wife. Therefore, according to the Hebrew mentality, ‘ Adam’ 
was formed from the ‘ adamah,’ and ‘ ishshah’ was drawn from ‘ ish’ 
—man was formed from the earth, woman was formed from man.* 
There is also a correspondence of destiny, in that man will return to 
the earth from which he was drawn (Gen. 3:19) ; woman returns to 
man from whom she was drawn. 


1 Soubigou, loc. cit. 

 *L’innocence et le péché,’ Revue biblique, 1897, pp. 348-9. The equality of Eve’s 
nature is evident also in the Priestly account (Gen. 1:26-8). She like Adam was created 
to the image of God, was given dominion over the animals and was endowed with 
intelligence. She like Adam owes her nature and origin to God. What is proper to 
the Priestly account is the definition of the primary end of marriage : ‘ Be fruitful and 
multiply.’ 3 art. cit., p. 237; Gelin, art. cit., pp. 531, 534 
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Secondly, “Thou art my bone and my flesh’ was a proverbial 
Hebrew expression denoting close relationship within the family or 
tribe. No relationship was so close as that established by marriage, 
because the consequence of this union is the loosening of the ties 
between a man and his parents. ‘It is therefore between husband and 
wife that the expression “ Thou art my bone and my flesh” takes on 
its full significance.’ It was natural for the sacred author to use these 
terms in his description of the formation of Eve, as a concrete statement 
of the closest possible relationship that exists between man and wife. 
It is as though he had used as his basis, for his account of the creation 
of Eve, the English expression ‘ he or she is part of me,’ to describe the 
intimate bonds of love. 

Thirdly, * just as the theme of the Potter-God was not peculiar to 
Israel but is found nearly everywhere in the ancient and primitive 
mentality, so the notion of the woman being formed from half of man 
is found in other literatures besides Genesis.’ 2 This in itself is an 
indication that the Biblical author did not wish to make the details of 
this account the object of an affirmation, but was adapting a popular 
and current notion to his own purposes. 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to point out that the interpreta- 
tion propounded above, if it is true, opens the way to acceptance of 
the possibility of the independent evolution of the body of Eve. The 
possibility that evolution played its part in the formation of her body 
could be accepted in the same sense and within the same limits as in 
the case of Adam. What has been said of Adam could be said equally 
well of Eve ; the role played by the evolutionary process would have 
been the same for both ; the necessity for Divine intervention in the 
infusion of the soul would have been the same for both. 


Adam and Eve, parents of humanity 


After speaking, in Humani Generis, of the liberty of debate as to the 
possible role of evolution in the development of the human body, 
Pope Pius XII proceeds: * There are other conjectures, about polygen- 
ism (as it is called) which leave the faithful no such freedom of choice. 
Christians cannot lend their support to a theory which involves the 
existence, after Adam’s time, of some earthly race of men, truly so 
called, who were not descended ultimately from him, or else supposes 
that Adam was the name given to some group of our primordial 
ancestors. It does not appear how such views can be reconciled with 
the doctrine of original sin, as this is guaranteed to us by Scripture and 
tradition, and proposed to us by the Church. Original sin is the result 


1 Lambert, art. cit., pp. 237-8 2 Lambert, ibid. 
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ial of a sin committed, in actual historical fact, by an individual man 
named Adam, and it is a quality native to all of us, only because it has 


Be been handed down by descent from him (cf. Rom. 5:12-19 ; Conc. 


es | ‘Trid., sess. V, can. 1-4).} 
nd It may not be out of place here to recall that monogenism and 
ee polygenism bear different connotations for the theologian and for the 
— anthropologist. For the theologian, monogenism means that the 
enit whole human race owes its origin to one human couple, Adam and 
ife. Eve ; for the anthropologist, monogenism means that the human race 
fon) — descended from one stock, one source, irrespective of whether it was 
the an individual only, or a group, which had attained the human level in 
that source. Polygenism for the theologian means the supposition that 
'0 | the human race sprang from a number of different ancestors, all of 
— them human ; polygenism for the anthropologist means the theory 
ee that the different human groups owe their origins to different streams 
an) of development, these different streams having broken off from a 
of common stock, before this stock had attained the human level. Failure 
Har to understand the sense given by anthropologists to the term 
‘monogenism ” has led some Catholic writers to suppose that anthro- 
~ pologists were vindicating the Catholic teaching of a unique pair as 
of progenitors of the human race, when in fact the anthropologists meant 
the | that anumber of couples, within the same group, had been the ancestors 
dy of our race.? 
ony The encyclical excludes polygenism in both the theological and 
lly the anthropological sense by insisting on the derivation of the whole 
ed human race from Adam. The Holy Father refers explicitly to two 
the FP sources of revelation, the Epistle to the Romans and the Council of 
| Trent. The Council teaches that Adam, the first man, lost the sanctity 
, and justice in which he had been constituted, that he transferred to 
the whole human race not only death and bodily penalties but also sin, 
dee and that this sin of Adam is one in its origin and is passed on to all by 
dy, propagation. In the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, St Paul 
Le insists on the opposition between the unique Redeemer and the unique 
mm transgressor, and this idea is repeated five times, in the eight verses to 
ee which the Pope refers, in terms like these : ‘ For as by the disobedience 
“ of one man, many were made sinners ; so also by the obedience of 
ses |“ ONe, many shall be made just’ (5:19). 
lial What is the position of the anthropologist? According to 
ith Fr Gelin * it is only the English-speaking anthropologists, as a whole, 
ind 
sult | 1 C.T:S. trans., sect. 37 


* G. Vandebroek and L. Renwart, ‘ L’encyclique Humani Generis et les sciences 
mary ed in Nouvelle revue théologique, 1951, 348 ; A. Gelin, L’ami du clergé, 1951, p. 295 
ibid. 
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who believe in polygenism, in their sense of a number of different 
human races descending from different infra-human stocks. German 
and French scholars favour monogenism, in the sense of one source for 
the whole of humanity. They regard the differences between the 
great groups of human beings as being too superficial to warrant the 
hypothesis that they had their origin in sources which were already 
differentiated below the human level. According to M. Henri Vallois, 
one of the most distinguished French anthropologists, ‘there is no 
doubt that all the Hominids who are known to us have only the one 
monophyletic origin.’ M. Arambourg, a professor of the Museum 
National, is impatient with what he calls ‘ the out-moded speculations 
of polygenism.’* Fr Marcozzi concludes a review of the present 
position of anthropology by saying that there is no positive argument 
in favour of the supposition that men appeared simultaneously in 
different parts of the earth, and no positive argument opposed to the 
generally admitted supposition that humanity, like every other species, 
had a ‘ cradle,’ a centre of origin and diffusion. The question whether 
many couples or only one couple appeared in this.centre of origin isa 
problem which cannot be resolved with the resources of the natural 
sciences of Paleontology and Biology alone.® 

Fr Gelin says that it should not be difficult for anthropologists 
who favour monogenism, in the scientific sense, to accept the 
Catholic position. Indeed, in view of the great obscurity in which 
the anthropologist labours, he ought to be grateful for the light shed 
on his subject by revelation. Whether the human race originated from 
one or more couples is a question to which anthropology will never 





be able to provide a definite answer. The answer has been provided | 


by the Magisterium not because it is the function of the Magisterium 
to teach science, but because it is its duty to decide on those matters 
that pertain to the foundations of the Christian Religion.‘ 

This assessment of the situation is very just. It may be difficult for 
the evolutionist who is imbued with materialist principles to reconcile 
such a conception of the origins of humanity with his conceptions as 
to how evolution happened. But his approach is vitiated from the 
start. Man is not a mere accidental part of the evolutionary process— 
he is its term. And he is its term not by chance but by design, the 
design of the Creator. Moreover, theories formed to explain the 
process and causes of evolution labour under difficulties and uncertain- 
ties ; the currently accepted theory of mutationism has its limitations ; 


1 Paléontologie et transformisme, Paris 1950, p. 82 

2 La genése de I’humanité, 2nd ed., Paris 1948, p. 130 

3 De hominis creatione atque elevatione et de peccato originali, Rome 1948, p. 25 
* loc cit. 
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rent and no theory so far formulated to explain evolution enjoys anything 
man like the same certainty as the theory of evolution itself. The scientist 
e for does not know the precise manner in which the human race originated, 
the , nor does it appear that the resources of his science will ever help him 
t the to find out. Anthropologists say that man has been on earth anything 
eady from fifty thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand years and 
llois, perhaps more. What a distance to travel before we come to the genesis 
$s no of humanity. What chance or what means has the anthropologist of 
- one determining, in that far distant past, whether the race sprang from one 
eum | or more couples ? It is not something that can be verified by experi- 
tions ment, nor observed under a microscope. Yet this question of our 
esent origins is one that has always exercised the minds of men. In face of 
ment the necessary helplessness of science Divine Providence has deigned to 
ly in provide the answer by revelation. It is not for nothing that the first 
o the book of the Bible is called Genesis. 
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CHRIST JESUS WHO DIED OR RATHER 
ogists WHO HAS BEEN RAISED UP—II! 


t the | (Rom. 8:34) 
vhich 
- shed The New Testament clearly teaches that our salvation stems from the 
from resurrection of Christ ; and the Paschal liturgy, so close to the revealed 
never sources of our faith, emphasises this same truth in an unmistakable way. 
vided | Yet it must be admitted that such an emphasis on the resurrection 
erium creates a certain difficulty. The vast majority of Western Christians 
attets | have been taught to regard the passion and death of our Lord as the 
source of their redemption, and in the prevalent theological system, 
ult for with its emphasis on the atoning death of Christ, and the infinite 
oncile satisfaction rendered to the Divine justice for man’s infinite offence 
Ons as against God, the Resurrection has tended to appear as nothing more 
m. the than the complement to the redemptive act of Christ, and as nothing 
cess— more than the sign of God’s acceptance of Christ’s sacrifice.2. We are 
n, the all familiar with the versicle : ‘ By thy holy cross thou hast redeemed 
in the the world,’ but we are less familiar with another one : ‘ We worship 
rtain- thy cross O Lord, and we praise and glorify thy holy Resurrection.’ 
tions ; They are both used in the Good Friday liturgy, but the first seems to 


say all that is needed to sum up the mystery of our redemption. 


1 I apologise for the long delay in concluding this article, the first part of which 
25 appeared in Scripture, X, 1958, pp. 33-43. 
® cf. M. D. Chenu, 0.P., La Théologie est-elle une science ?, Paris 1957, Pp. 45 
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Similarly we believe that Easter Sunday is the greatest feast in the 
Church’s year, but many find it hard to give a convincing explanation 
of why this is so. We are astonished that there was ever a time and 
place where Good Friday was not solemnly commemorated. And 
yet, for many people Easter Sunday is hardly more than a return to 
normal after the solemnities of Holy Wecek.? 

The cross cannot be separated from the resurrection, and yet we 
are bound, because of the weakness of our intelligence, to consider 
them separately to some extent. This results, inevitably it would 
seem, in the accent being placed on the one to the practical exclusion 
of the other. Many influences have played their part in the elaboration 
of theological systems, and all such when duly approved by the Church 
are both legitimate and necessary for helping us to understand the 
unfathomable mysteries of God. It is only when the conclusions of 
any theological system are identified with the Divine revelation itself 
that there is danger. ‘The word of God is not there to prove theo- 
logical considerations ; on the contrary, theological reflections are for 
penetrating and expressing the word of God in an intelligible way, 
after it has first been received for its own sake, in faith.’ * It is par- 
ticularly important to remember this when considering the teaching 
of the New Testament on the death and resurrection of Christ. The 
fact that the scriptural message seems somewhat strange to those who 
are accustomed to think of the redemption as it has been systematically 
presented, notably by St Anselm, is no reason why it should be ignored 
or distorted. Neither is there any reason to fear that the emphasis 
placed by the New Testament upon the resurrection is as it were at 
the expense of the redeeming passion and death of our Lord. The 
death and resurrection together constitute the way whereby God saved 
His chosen people. The New Testament does not discuss the theoreti- 
cal question of whether God could have saved us either through the 
death of Christ without the resurrection, or through the resurrection 
without his passion. The New Testament tells us how God did in fact 
save us : and it is this message we seck to understand and to penetrate, 
when, in deference to our limited intelligence, we consider separately 

1 *Comperimus quod per nonnullas ecclesias in die sextae feriae passionis domini, 
clausis basilicarum foribus, nec celebratur officium, nec passio domini populis praedicatur ; 
dum idem salvator noster apostolis suis praeceperit dicens: Passionem et mortem ct 
resurrectionem meam omnibus praedicate. Ideo oportet eodem die mysterium crucis quod 
ipse dominus cunctis nuntiandum voluit, praedicari, atque indulgentiam criminum clara 
voce omnem populum postulare : ut poenitentiae compunctione mundati, venerabilem 
diem dominicae resurrectionis, remissis iniquitatibus suscipere mereamur ; corporisque 
ejus, et sanguinis sacramentum mundi a peccatis sumamus.’ (Fourth Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 633, cap. vil. cf. Mansi x, 620) 

2 The restoration of the Paschal Vigil is already changing this attitude. 


3 P, Hitz, ‘ Théologie et catéchése,’ Nouvelle revue théologique, 1955, pp. 908-9, quoted 
by Chenu, op. cit., p. 45, ftn. 2 
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CHRIST JESUS WHO DIED 


the death of our Lord and his resurrection, and decide on the primary 
importance of one or the other, though in reality they cannot be 
separated. 

A consideration of the resurrection as the source of our salvation 
led us to ask what was the significance of Christ’s death. For the 
disciples the crucifixion had seemed the end of all their hopes: ‘We 
were hoping that it was he who would deliver Israel’ (Luke 24:21). 
The Jews had acted as they had often acted before : ‘ They killed the 
Lord Jesus and the prophets’ (1 Thess. 2:15 ; cf. Rom. 11:1-3). All 
seemed over. But immediately after the resurrection and Christ’s 
exaltation to the right hand of God, it was not surprising that this 
essential fact should be proclaimed with little reference to the sad events 
which had preceded it. The early proclamation of the gospel as we 
find it in Acts makes no reference to the passion and death of our Lord, 
except as the circumstance which made the raising from the dead 
possible, and as an appalling example of Jewish ignorance (cf. Acts 
2:36; 4:10; $:30; 10:39; 13:28). Yet even in those early days, 
when it was so important to concentrate upon the resurrection, the 
apostles realised that the passion and death of Jesus had been in some 
way according to the scriptures. If, indeed, this had not been so, Jesus 
would have been wholly inacceptable to the Jews as the Messiah, and 
faith in his resurrection would have been impossible. Hence we have 
passing references to this fulfilment of the Scriptures, not indeed in the 
first sermon (cf. Acts 2:36), in which Peter is concerned to show how 
the effusion of the Spirit and the raising of our Lord from the dead are 
in accordance with the Scriptures, but later, when Peter points out 
that whilst the Jews crucified our Lord through ignorance, God by 
their action fulfilled what had been announced beforehand by the 
word of all the prophets, namely that His Christ would suffer (Acts 
3:17-18). In rejecting Jesus the builders had rejected the corner-stone 
(Acts 4:11 ; cf. Ps. 117:22). St Paul insists upon this at greater length : 
‘The inhabitants of Jerusalem and their leaders accomplished without 
knowing it, the words of the prophets which are read every Sabbath. 

And when they had accomplished all that had been written of 
him, they took him down from the cross and put him in the tomb’ 
(Acts 13:27-9). The fact then, that they had rejected and slain Jesus, 
need not be an obstacle to their belief in him as Messiah. They had 
never indeed imagined that the Messiah would be crucified, still less 
by themselves ; yet if they reread the Scriptures, the source of all their 
belief, would they not find sufficient indication there to show that 
what had happened before could happen again, and indeed would 
happen again? The examples given there of how the chosen people 
could reject God’s offers of salvation were too numerous to quote : 
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their whole history and the messages of all the prophets were full of 
them. When, for instance, they sang of the deliverance from Egypt, 
that liberation which was the foundation of all their hopes and which 
had. given them birth as God’s own people, the psalm also reminded 
them of how their fathers ‘ rebelled against the Most High at the Red 
Sea’ (Ps. 106:7). “They envied Moses in the camp, and Aaron the 
Lord’s holy one. The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, and 
covered Abiron’s family. ... They made the calf at Horeb. ... 
They did not obey the Lord. . . .. They irritated Him at Meriba, and 
it turned out badly for Moses because of them’ (Ps. 106:16-32 ; cf. 
Ps. 78). In the same way they had ‘ denied the holy and the just one, 
they had slain the ‘ giver of life’ (Acts 3:14). 

The sufferings and the death of the just man had always been a 
disturbing problem. Suffering and death are evils and must be con- 
sidered in relation to sin. If Jesus were the Messiah then he must be 
sinless ; why then did he sufter death ? The same question had been 
asked of the just many times before, but it became particularly insistent 
now that it concerned the saviour. St Paul, therefore, in the years 
which followed the first proclamation of the gospel, considered more 
deeply the significance of Christ’s death. He never indeed allowed 
this consideration to overshadow the primary importance of the 
resurrection in the message of salvation, and that is why he never 
separates our Lord’s death from his resurrection. But he did realise 
that the death of Christ was not to be explained simply as the necessary 
condition for his being raised from the dead, nor simply as the result 
of Jewish ignorance. A pressing problem, at once practical and 
personal, led him to this consideration, and it is important for us to 
realise this. In spite of God’s having raised and exalted Jesus to make 
him the Christ, the Lord and the judge of the living and the dead, 
those who believed still suffered and died. Tribulation and persecution 
were still their lot ; in fact their sufferings had increased by the very 
fact that they had believed that God had raised up a saviour. They 
eagerly awaited the coming of the Lord, but the longer that coming, 
and with it the glorious consummation of God’s act of salvation was 
delayed, the more pressing became the problem of the sufferings of 
those who through Christ had been saved. The first proclamation of 
our Lord’s death precisely as part of the good news, is to be found in 
the context of grief for the death of some of the Christians of 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. 4:14), and it is in the atmosphere of waiting, 
suffering, persecution and death that Paul meditates upon the part 
played by our Lord’s death in the events whereby God saved us. His 
consideration of this mystery is firmly rooted in historical circum- 
stances. His sufferings as an apostle can be summed up by saying: 
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‘ Always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus 
may also be manifested in our bodies’ (2 Cor 4:10), and in defending 
the integrity of his ministry against the accusations of certain members 
of the Corinthian church who have caused him much suffering, he is 
led to assert: “One man died for all; therefore all died. And he 
died for all in order that the living might no longer live for themselves 
but for him who died and rose for them’ (2 Cor. 5:14). It is Christ’s 
death which changes the nature of the Christian’s sufferings and death 
completely. By virtue of Christ’s death, the sufferings and the death 
of the Christian are no longer the destructive effects of sin but the first 
stage of his salvation. 

What is the precise significance of the statement that Christ died 
for us? This is indeed a difficult question to answer, and it must be 
clearly understood that we are seeking to reach the limits of human 
understanding of what will always remain in the end a divine mystery. 
But the text we have just quoted may show us the way. When the 
one died for all, then all died. It is inadequate therefore to speak of 
Christ dying in place of all, and to think of him merely as a substitute 
for mankind. Ifthe word ‘ for’ meant no more than ‘as a substitute,’ 
or ‘in place of,’ then the rest would not have died. Moreover, as we 
have already seen,! it is certainly not Paul’s intention to speak of 
Christ’s resurrection as a substitute for ours, when he goes on to say 
that Christ both died and rose for all.? Christ’s sufferings played a 
part in our salvation insofar as we were all incorporated into Christ 
not only at the resurrection but also upon the cross: here there is the 
same solidarity between Christ and us, as there is between Adam and 
unregenerate mankind. No-one will deny that this notion of corporate 
solidarity between the one and the many is mysterious and difficult to 
realise—the widespread denial of original sin is sufficient proof of this. 
But it is upon this notion that the Biblical doctrine of salvation through 
Christ rests. It is the lack of consciousness of any real solidarity among 
men at the present day which makes the expression ‘ vicarious suffering ’ 
no longer adequate, for ‘vicarious’ signifies nothing more than 
‘substituted,’ and the one for whom the substitute acts or suffers is 
considered to be thereby excluded from any real action or suffering. 
The Biblical notion of corporate personality puts the emphasis upon 
the group rather than upon the individual who represented the group, 
and Christ saved mankind because he was mankind personified. 
According to the mind of Paul, every Christian has in a mysterious 
but real way died in the person of Christ, and died the particular kind 


' cf. Scripture, x, 1958, p. 40 
? The words ‘ for them’ probably belong to both participles. cf. A. Plummer, 
II Corinthians, 1915, p. 175 
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of death that Christ died. As J. A. T. Robinson points out, Paul 
expresses the relation between Christian and Christ by a variety of 
prepositional phrases, but they all ‘ depend for their understanding on 
a single assumption and mean nothing without it. It is the assumption | 
that Christians have died in, with and through the crucified body of the Lord 
(have a share, that is, in the actual death that He died unto sin his- 
torically), “ once for all” (Rom. 6:10, R.V.M.) because, and only because, 
they are now in and of His body in the “ life that he liveth unto God,” viz, 
the body of the Church.’+ This is why the sufferings of Christians have 
been made essentially different. They are no longer a defeat suffered | 
at the hands of sin, but a victory over sin. In virtue of the death of 
Christ they can now cry : ‘ O death, where is thy victory ? O death, 
where is thy sting ?” (1 Cor. 15:55). Paul has not solved the mystery 
of suffering. The Christian is still tempted to object that if in Christ 
he has really died, then he ought not to experience suffering and death. 
But faced with the obvious fact that Christians do suffer and die, he | 
has shown us how those sufferings have been radically changed by the 
sufferings and death of our Lord, and, in doing this, he has told us why 
the death of Christ is joined to his resurrection as the means of our 
salvation. The death in Christ which all died upon the cross is mani- 
fested throughout time in each individual Christian. Because he is 
already dead to sin through Christ, then his sufferings and his death are | 
the manifest defeat of sin. Sin is as it were put in the position of the 
torturer, who in his unsuccessful effort to extract a secret goes on 
torturing his victim even after he has died. Such action would only 
emphasise the torturer’s defeat. So, too, the sufferings and death of 
the Christian are manifestations of the defeat of sin, for the Christian | 
has already died to sin in Christ. 

Throughout the Old Testament God’s acts of salvation had always 
been considered as events which really affected every generation of 
Israelites, in virtue of their corporate solidarity with those who had 
gone before. It was not considered strange, for instance, to say to the 
Israelite who lived five hundred years after the Exodus : ‘ Yahweh has 
taken you and made you come forth from the crucible of fire, Egypt, 
in order that you might become the people of His heritage, as you are, 
even today’ (Deut. 4:20; cf. 5:3; 10:15 ; 6:7-8, 20-5). No diff- 
culty was felt in telling them that they had suffered the slavery of 
Egypt, though five hundred years had elapsed since the historical event. 
The salvation which the Israelites enjoyed by virtue of their solidarity 
with the small group who had been led out of Egypt to form God's 
chosen people was continually renewed through such sacramental rites 


1 J. A. T. Robinson, The Body, London 1952, pp. 46-7 
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as the Pasch and the Redemption of the first-born. This latter rite, in 
origin doubtless far older than Israel, and originally an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s sovereignty over all creatures, had been adopted as a 
sign of the deliverance from Egypt (Exod. 13:14-16; Num. 3:13 ; 
8:17). Since God abhorred human sacrifices, the rite consisted in the 
buying back of the child from God by payment of a sum of money. 
The child was as it were rescued from the exclusive possession of God by 
redemption, by being bought back at a price, and this rite and the event 
for which it served as a memorial shared the same terminology : God 
redeemed the Israelites from Egypt, but without money (cf. Is. 52:3). 
In fact God had brought them out by the strength of His mighty arm, 
and far from being paid a price to hand them over the Pharaoh had 
not been able to prevent their going. When the Israelite was asked 
the meaning of the rite of redeeming the first-born, he was to reply : 
‘By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage. For when Pharaoh stubbornly refused to let us go, 
the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born 
of man and the first-born of cattle. Therefore I sacrifice to the Lord 
all the males that first open the womb ; but all the first-born of my 
sons I redeem’ (Exod. 13:14-15). 

Just as God’s rescue of His chosen people from Egypt was spoken 
of as a redemption, so God’s final and perfect rescue of His people from 
all evil, of which the captivity in Egypt was only a small part, is spoken 
of as the redemption through Christ. Those who had just received 
Baptism! are thus admonished : ‘ Realise that not with corruptible 
things, silver and gold, were you redeemed from your vain conduct, 
inherited from your fathers, but with precious blood, as of an 
unblemished and unstained lamb, Christ, who was known indeed 
before the foundation of the world, but made manifest at the end of 
time for our sakes. Through him we believe in God who raised him 
from the dead, and gave him glory, so that your faith and hope might 
be in God’ (1 Pet. 1:18). The mention of redemption through silver 
and gold is perhaps a reminiscence of the rite of redemption of the first- 
born. But the real parallel between this rite and Baptism lies in the 
fact that they are both memorials of God’s saving His people. As the 
parallel to the silver and gold, within this baptismal context, Peter 
mentions the precious blood of the lamb, for the shedding of that 
blood marks one of the stages in the Divine act of salvation through 
Christ, as our Lord himself had asserted : “The Son of Man also came 
not to be served but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for many ’ 


(Mark 10:45). The blood of the lamb had played a part in God’s first 


1 cf. M.-E. Boismard, ‘ Une liturgie baptismale dans la Prima Petri,’ Revue biblique, 
1956, pp. 182-208 
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rescue of His people, for the Israelites had smeared their door-posts 
with it and thereby escaped the avenging angel sent to slay the first- 
born of Egypt. The Christian at Baptism is sprinkled with the blood 
of Jesus Christ (cf. 1 Pet. 1:2) and redeemed with precious blood, in a 
rite which is the effective memorial of God’s final redemption of Israel 
through His Son, the first-born of all creation (Col. 1:15). 

The blood of lambs and of other animals had been a constant 
feature in God’s plan for the salvation of His people, for it was by 
means of sacrifices that they had made expiation for their sins. In 
particular, on the day of atonement, expiation had been made with 
particular solemnity by the pouring of blood on the covering of the 
Ark, and because of this action it was known as the instrument of 
expiation. But the Christian no longer needs a material instrument of 
expiation. Just as Christ is the spiritual temple from which flow the 
waters of life, so also he is the spiritual instrument of expiation given 
to us by God: ‘Whom God set before (us) as an instrument of 
expiation, if we believe, in his blood’ (Rom. 3:25). Although Christ 
has died to sin, and we in him, once for all, yet that dying to sin must 
be manifested throughout time, in the life of each individual Christian, 
and there is need, therefore, for the constant sacramental renewal of 
the whole drama of salvation. And the risen Christ is the constant 


ee 


means of making expiation. It is God Himself who provides us with | 


this means, and it is the risen Christ, for he is the object of our faith 
(cf. Rom. 4:24-5). But it is possible to speak of the risen Christ as the 
instrument of expiation for sin because he is at the same time the 
crucified Christ, the Lamb that was slain, and therefore in him the 
blood of expiation is eternally poured out. 

The paschal lamb also served asa memorial and efficacious sign of the 
deliverance from Egypt (Exod. 12:25-7 ; Deut. 16:1, 6 ; Exod. 12:14), 
together with the unleavened bread, the Azymes (Exod. 13:3, 8-10; 
Deut. 16:3 ; Exod. 12:17). In the remembrance of God’s final act of 
deliverance Christ himself is the paschal lamb, giving his own body 
and blood to be eaten and drunk in efficacious memory of the salvation 
God has wrought through him. It is noticeable how in the memorials 
of both deliverances the signs are linked more obviously with the need 
for deliverance than with the triumphant achievement of it. Thus the 
paschal lamb and the rite of the first-born were linked directly with 
the need for protection against the avenging angel when the Israelites 
had not yet been liberated from Egypt ; and the unleavened bread was 
the ‘ bread of affliction’ which the Israelites ate in Egypt (Deut. 16:3). 
The signs used were reminders of the need for deliverance, but 
the rites as a whole were reminders of the accomplishing of deliverance. 
So, too, the Christian rites of Baptism, as a redemption through the 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


blood of Christ, and of the Eucharist as the sharing of the body and 
blood of Christ sacrificed for us, remind us directly of the crucified 
Christ; but the rites are at the same time efficacious signs of the 
triumphant deliverance of Christ at the Resurrection. Peter speaks of 
the recipient of Baptism both as * sprinkled with his blood’ and as 
regenerated ‘by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ 
(1 Pet. 1:2-3). Similarly the Holy Eucharist according to St Paul 
‘proclaims the death of the Lord ’ (1 Cor. 11:26), and yet it is a sharing 
of ‘ the table of the Lord’ (1 Cor. 10:21), the joyous banquet of which 
only those partake who are raised up with him and are come into God’s 
kingdom. 
T. WORDEN 
Upholland College 
Wigan 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


The publishers of the New World Translation of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures claim that it is the most accurate translation yet produced. Is 
this so ? 


This version, published by the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
sets out to provide a translation into modern English of the Greek 
New Testament, and contains a foreword, a translation based princi- 
pally on the Westcott and Hort text, and an appendix in which there 
are longer comments on certain verses. The foreword is principally 
devoted to the surprising thesis that the writers of the New Testament 
wrote the sacred tetragrammaton (YHWH or less accurately JHVH *) 
in the majority of cases where all our existing manuscripts read kurios 
(Lord) or theos (God). The first argument to support this thesis lies 
in the claim that this was the practice in Greek translations of the Old 
Testament. There is evidence of this in certain manuscripts of the 
Septuagint and of the versions of Aquila and Symmachus,? but the 
practice was by no means universal, and on this point the distinguished 
Cambridge scholar H. B. Swete wrote : ‘ there is no reason to suppose 
that any copyists of the Alexandrian version hesitated to write o ks 
or ke for yhwh.’? In a footnote he adds that “ With the exception of 


1 Vocalised Jehovah : this inaccurate representation was known as early as the 
thirteenth century. 

2 cf. G. Lambert, ‘ Que signifie le nom divin YHWH ?’, Nouvelle revue théologique, 
19§2, p. 900 

8 Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge 1914, p. 39 
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the Genizah Palimpsest . . . the Greek MSS use it solely in their 
excerpts from the non-Septuagintal columns of the Hexapla.’ The 
second supposition necessary for the thesis is that the custom followed 
by certain copyists of the Greek Old Testament must have been 
observed by the New Testament authors. The evidence for this is 
completely lacking, and the possibility is not considered by any 
competent textual critic. Nevertheless the translators proceed to 
render the words kurios and theos in very many places by the word 
Jehovah. In support of this they quote, in the style of critical editions, 


the reading of the tetragrammaton in medieval and renaissance transla- | 


tions into Hebrew of our Greek New Testament! The value of 
these translations for the establishing of the original reading is, it need 
hardly be said, absolutely nil. 

In the translation itself an attempt has been made to render impor- 
tant Greek words wherever they occur by one English equivalent. It 
is no doubt to some extent due to this that in many places the reader 
meets strange and awkward expressions, such as: ‘So they began to 
stumble at him’ (Matt. 13:57) ; ‘Then also many will be stumbled’ 
(Matt. 24:10) ; “And responsively Peter said’ (Mark 9:5) ; * Lazarus 
in the bosom position with Him’ (Luke 16:23). There are many 
others. Apart from such examples of modern English, there are cases 
where the rendering is inaccurate. Here is Matt. 27:52: ‘ And the 
memorial tombs were opened and many bodies of the holy ones that 
had fallen asleep were thrown up (and persons, coming out from 
among the memorial tombs after his being raised up, entered into the 
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holy city), and they became visible to many people.’ Footnotes add | 


‘raised up’ as an alternative for ‘thrown up,’ and for. ‘ persons’ 
‘they’; but not ‘the bodies.’ Clearly the translation is inadequate. 
The Greek word is égerthesan, consistently used throughout the Greek 
Bible for the raising up by God of someone for His special purpose, 
and in the New Testament, of the resurrection, whether of Christ or 
of Christians. Indeed the word is used of Christ only a little later in 
this passage, where it is correctly rendered ‘ raised up.’ Moreover the 
Greek offers no reason for claiming a change of subject as the brackets 
in the text suggest, and as the footnote categorically states. The use 
of the masculine participle “coming out’ is clearly seen from the 
context to be a construction ad sensum referring to the holy ones. 
Another inaccurate rendering occurs at John 1:1: “The Word wasa 
god,’ One has only to consider the emphatic monotheism of the Jews 
and the nature of their charges against the Christians to realise that no 
Christian writer could ever conceive such an expression, which would 
savour of pagan polytheism and add strength to Jewish anti-Christian 


polemic. Moreover the context, recalling the opening passages of 
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. thei | Genesis, clearly attributes Divine power to the Word. The work of 
The  cteation, there predicated of God in terms of strict monotheism, is 
lowed |__ here predicated of the Word. In the sentence theos is simply the 
. been | predicate, and none of the arguments advanced in the long note to be 
this found in the appendix is of any avail to show that this is any other 
y any thana perfectly normal Greek usage identifying the Word with God. 
‘ed to Indeed the somewhat truculent language in which the note is couched 
word leads one to feel that there is here something of the odium theologicum. 
jitions, In John 8:58 we have the astonishing translation : “ Before Abraham 
ransla- | came into existence, I have been,’ with an equally astonishing note to 
lue of justify it. Anyone else would translate ego eimi as ‘I am’ but this is 
t need rejected by the translators, although the echo of Exod. 3:14 is the 
obvious climax and the explanation of the Jewish reaction. These 

mpor- examples, and others such as the words of consecration! (‘This means 
nt. It my body’ etc.), serve to show the generally poor quality of this 


reader | Version. It is poor mainly because it is tendentious in the extreme. 
gan to J. S. AusTIN 
abled’ 
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oueed 

neo C. C. Martindale, s.j., The Gospel according to St Mark, Stonyhurst 
? ¥ Scripture Manuals. Longmans, London 1955. pp. xxxii-+ 177. 75 6d. 
ates = Ditto. The Gospel according to St John. 1956. pp. xxiv + 175. 


es add | Ditto. The Gospel according to St Matthew. 1957. pp. xxvii + 224. 


ota Ditto. The Gospel according to St Luke. 1957. pp. XXvili + 203. 


scones, | Ditto. The Acts of the Apostles. 1958. pp. Xxxili + 199. 

ia Catholic Scriptural study, even popular Catholic Scriptural study, 
ae has not stagnated in the fifty years since Fr Sidney Smith or the thirty 
ater in nee Madame Cecilia. The How - many ~children-had-Lady - 
See iii Macbeth ?’ school has been losing ground (not without accomplishing 
eee something) and the times are happily changing. Sooner or later 
“agp (commonly about thirty years later) disturbances in the upper atmos- 
mere phere come to be felt in our lower air. The great Lagrange has now 
ones, | come down to our school-desks, bounded in a nutshell. Fr Martin- 
pore: dale generously acknowledges his debt, which is indeed considerable 
1e Jews but which does not manage to obliterate the lively personality of the 
coal distinguished Jesuit of whom the English public is so proud. 
woul | The gospels are not “lives” of our Lord. This is the first line 
iristian 1 For a discussion. of these words, cf. P. Benoit, ‘ The Holy Eucharist—Il,’ Scripture, 


ges of IX, 1957, pp. Sf. 
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of the first volume. It is a promising beginning. It prepares us for an 
intelligent assessment of space-time data and a consequent recognition 
of the primary importance of theological ideas. The implications of 
that initial elementary, though neglected, statement are not ignored 
(‘ We think this is a detached logion,’ Mark, p. 96; ‘ This seems to be 
a detached fragment,’ Mark, p. 122) but may have been more thor- 
oughly unravelled. That the Marcan group of 2:1-3:6 is an artificial 
complex has no little influence upon its interpretation, but this is not 
noted—though it is good to see that the “Sermon on the Mount’ 
section of Matt. 5-7 is not regarded as a solid block of discourse. We 





are in a transitional period, it is true, but one feels that the theological | 
element, however simply expressed, might have emerged more tri- | 
umphantly. Thus, only half the space is given to the key theological | 


text of Mark 1o:45 (‘. . . lifea ransom for many ’) as is given to the 
familiar ‘ going out of Jericho,’ * entering into Jericho’ difficulty of 
Mark 10:46 (here Lagrange’ s enlightened solution is not followed). | 
But the series is intended ‘ especially for those who enter for public | 
examination’ and in that policy, however dictated, there is a whole 
world of dilemma. One senses that the author departs from it from 
time to time, preferring to prepare his readers for the Last Examination 
of all—and he does it well. 

The information and outlook of the whole series are modern (with 
the reserve mentioned in our first paragraph). In the Introduction to 
Luke we are given a substantial page on Qumran. In John we read, 
with relief, ‘the evangelist is not just filling up the gaps left by the 
Synoptics’ and that our Lord’s discourses in the fourth gospel have 
passed to us ‘across the soul of John.’ The proposed inversion of 
chapters 5 and 6 in the same gospel, no longer as popular as it was a 
few years ago, is regarded with mistrust. In Matthew we have some 
discussion of the Synoptic Problem (though perhaps few will agree 
with the author that our present gospel is a mere translation of the 
original Aramaic). 

We may lodge small complaints, of course. Is there any- book 
immune? One deprecates language like this, for example : * Inspira- 


| 


| 


tion need not, of course, affect the writer’s imagination (Acts, p. xxi) : 


where “ affect’ seems to mean ‘ force ’—but what other faculty does 
Inspiration force : ? It is disappointing to find the reading ‘ Beelzebub’ 
accepted for ‘ Beelzebul’ and confusing to discover Jericho 1,200 feet 
below sea-level in Mark, p. 105, but 800 below—correctly—in Luke, 
p- 95. One was surprised, too, at the suggestion (somewhat obscurely 
made) that the Pentecost miracle might be explained by the bilinguality 
of the audience (Acts, p. 10). Whatever Luke’s chosen literary form 
implies, it surely does not imply this. 
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But to end on this note would be quite unfair to a most competent 
series for our Catholic schools. Let the distinguished and apostolic 
author be assured : it will not only clear heads but warm hearts. 


A. JONES 


F, van der Meer and Christine Mohrmann, Atlas of the Early Christian 
World. Tr. and edited by Mary F. Hedlund and H. H. Rowley. 
Nelson, Edinburgh 1958. 42 maps in six colours, 620 illustrations. 
pp. 216. 705. 


This is a companion volume to Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible, 
and fully merits the same enthusiastic praise. It contains first of all a 
collection of forty-two maps illustrating the growth of the Church 
during the first six centuries, and whilst these maps unfortunately share 
the drabness and indistinctness of colour which were the one dis- 
appointing feature of the Biblical Atlas, they nevertheless contain a 
tremendous amount of valuable information. Used in conjunction 
with the excellent index, they are an indispensable help not only to 
the historian but also to the patrologist and the liturgist. The maps 
devoted to the Christian writers are an unusual feature, and prove 
particularly useful. But the 620 gravure plates, illustrating all the 
facets of early Christianity, are the feature which gives this book its 
unique attraction. It is only to be expected that many of them have 
appeared often enough before, but there are many others which are 
new, and they are all arranged in such a way that they form an 
illustrated account of both the historical and theological growth of the 
Church. They are accompanied by a commentary which interprets 
them and underlines their theological significance. This commentary 
is sometimes too brief, and the excellently chosen quotations from 
early Christian writings too few. Or perhaps the truth is rather that 
both commentary and quotations are so stimulating that the reader is 
inclined to make unreasonable demands, since within the space allowed 
and at such a reasonable price it would be impossible to give us more. 


T. WorpDeEn 


1 cf. Scripture, 1X, 1957, pp. 59-62 
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(The mention of books in this list neither implies nor 
precludes subsequent review) 


Le nouveau testament (Bible de Jérusalem). Les éditions du Cerf, Paris 1958 
pp. 880 + 3 maps. 10°5 X 16:5 cm. Bible paper, cloth. 1.200 fr. : 


The quality of this edition leaves nothing to be desired: the size is most com 
venient, and the print, larger than that used for the edition of the whole Bibl 
(cf. Scripture, val, 1956, pp. 120-2), is eminently readable. It contains the same text 
introductions, notes and marginal references as are found in the edition of the wholg 
Bible, and those appendices and maps which concern the New Testament. 


La Bible de Jérusalem, 43 separate volumes. Les éditions du Cerf, Paris 1957 and 195 : 


The Bible de Jérusalem first appeared during the period from 1948 to 1955 ing 
series of separate fascicules, beautifully printed on good paper, with introductions ang 
notes which were later abridged for the one-volume edition. The amazing diffusiog 
of the latter has proved no obstacle to the producing of second editions of thesg 
separate fascicules, and it is expected that they will all appear in a second edition by 
1959. Each fascicule has been carefully revised, and whilst there is little change ig 
some, there are others, especially those which appeared earliest, which have beg 
considerably altered. The following are already available : L’Exode, trad. Couroyegj 
pp- 184, 600 fr. Le Lévitique, trad. Cazelles, pp. 132, 420 fr. Le Deutéronome, trady 
Cazelles, pp. 144, 465 fr. Le Livre des Juges. Le Livre de Ruth, trad. Vincent, pp. 16 
540 fr. Les Livres des Rois, trad. de Vaux, pp. 252, 690 fr. Tobie, trad. Pautrel} 
pp. 64, 270 fr. Job, trad. Larcher, pp. 176, 555 fr. Les Proverbes, trad. Duesbergs 
Auvray, pp. 136, 465 fr. L’Ecclésiaste (3e éd.), trad. Pautrel, pp. 44, 255 fr. Le Live 
de la Sagesse, trad. Osty, pp. 116, 420 fr. L’Ecclésiastique, trad. Duesberg-Auvrayy 
pp. 240, 780 fr. Isaie, trad. Auvray-Steinmann, pp. 268, 825 fr. Ezéchiel, trad 
Auvray, pp. 196, 660 fr. Daniel, trad. de Menasce, pp. 100, 390 fr. Michée. Sophonié; 
Nahum, trad. George, pp. 100, 360 fr. Jonas, trad. Feuillet, pp. 36, 150 fr. Les Epitret 
a Timothée et a Tite, trad. Dornier, pp. 68, 240 fr. L’Epitre aux Hebreux, trad. Spicg. 
pp. 96, 360 fr. ’ 
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